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THE  BLUE  LION, 

(by  hely  smith,) 

A Public-house  talk  on  the  “ Free  Land  ” Question. 

Scene — The  “ Blue  Lion,”  a Village  Public-house. 

Tijik — 9 p.m.,  a Winter’s  night.  Two  years  after  the  equal  distribution  of 

land  amongst  the  people. 

Characters — John  Smith,  the  landlord.  Tom  Tl'7W//oos^,  a carriage  painter. 

Solomon  Sareall,  an  old  farmer.  Caleb  Canny,  a shoemaker.  Bill  Hooker, 

hedger  and  ditcher.  Mr.  John  Price,  the  village  lawyer.  Several  mechanics 

and  ayricidtiiral  labourers. 

John  Smith.  Now,  lads,  clear  out  of  this,  I’m  not  going  to  stand  fire  and 
candle-light  if  you  aint  up  to  spending  anything  for  the  good  of  the  house  ; 
’taint  likely. 

2'om  Wildyoose.  Hold  hard,  governor,  don’t  go  so  fast,  you’ll  never  turn 
us  poor  chaps  out  in  the  cold  until  we’ve  had  a bit  of  talk  about  what  will 
become  of  us.  You  know  we’d  drink  your  cellar  dry,  and  glad  enough,  too, 
if  we  had  the  brass,*  but  I reckon  you  wont  let  us  chalk  it  up  ? 

John  Smith.  Right  you  are,  Tom.  Why,  in  these  hard  times  I couldn’t 
afford  the  challc,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beer.  Yes,  the  times  are  hard  and  no 
mistake,  as  hard  for  me  as  for  you,  pretty  nigh  : .so  let’s  hear  what  any  chap’s 
got  to  say.  Now,  Tom  Wildgoose,  you  used  to  be  a great  advocate  and 
arguefier  for  this  division  of  land,  what  do  you  think  about  it  now,  eh  ? 

'J’om  Wildyoose,  Why,  I say  that  I’ve  got  to  knock  under;  you  see  I didn’t 
take  everything  into  consideration.  This  is  how  I looked  at  it.  I was  doing 
a docentish  business  as  carriage  painter,  getting  tidy  wages — 35s.  to  d62  a 
week — but  I had  to  stick  to  it  pretty  hard  ; and  I reckoned  if  I could  get  a 
slice  of  the  land  it  would  set  me  a bit  at  liberty  and  I should  have  summut 
more  to  spend,  but  since  the  land  has  been  cut  up  there’s  no  one  got  money 
enough  to  keep  carriages,  so  there’s  no  carriages  to  paint,  and  I and  my  pals 
got  the  sack.  Then,  you  see,  I was  never  brought  up  to  the  land,  and  no 
money  to  start  my  little  lot  with ; why  I hadn’t  enough  to  buy  a spade  or  a 
barrow ; and  now  there’s  only  two  things  they  tell  me  I can  do,  but  there’s 
summut  agen  ’em  both. 

Johji  Smith.  What  are  they  ? 

Tom  Wildyoose.  Why,  to  emigrate,  or  to  go  to  the  House.  But,  how’s  a 
fellow  to  emigrate  when  his  only  available  property  is  a bill  he  owes  at  the 
shop  ? and  as  to  the  House — I’d  like  to  know  who’s  a going  to  pay  the 

rates  ! There’s  where  I reckon  we’re  about  hitched  up. Now,  I have  had 

my  say,  and  I’ll  pass  it  on.  There’s  old  Master  Saveall,  he  don't  look  in 
very  good  feather  ; now.  Farmer  Solomon,  let’s  hear  your  judgment. 


• Brass — North  Country  word  for  money. 


Solomon  Savealj:  My  judgment ! I don’t  think  I’ve  got  no  judgment.  I 
did  used  to  count  1 Jiad,  but  there’s  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  and  of  all  old 
fools,  wheni  ve  put  it  all  together  and  added  it  up,  I think  Solomon  Saveall 
IS  the  biggest.  I had  everything  a man  could  wish  for  except  to  be  content 
witli  what  I had.  I voted  for  the  Democratic  chap  because  I thought  he  was 
going  to  make  us  all  squires  ; but  this  is  what’s  turned  up.  I used  to  rent  a 
hundred  acres  of  Sir  George,  and  a right  good  landlord  he  was,  and  he’d 
lowered  my  rent  froni  34s.  an  acre  to  15s.,  but  now  they’ve  taken  all  his  land 
away  and  I ve  nowt  but  my  own  three-acre  lot.  I’d  put  by  a tidyish  bit  of 
money  considering  I began  life  as  a farmer’s  lad,  and  I brought  up  a bi» 
family  and  started  ’em  all  in  life.  There’s  Tom,  he  was  a gentleman’s 
and  travelled  all  over  the  continent,  and  got  good  wages,  but  his 
mastei  s sold  up  all  Ins  estate  taken  from  him,  so  Tom’s  turned  up  at 

^ penny— he  alius  thought  he  should  better 

1 ® ^ ^ “IT  we’ve  got  him  at  home,  and  a pretty 

' ean  stomach,  and 

ientPPl  TT  daily  papers ; and  don’t  see  no 

,;,enteel  company.  Then  there  s Mary  Ann,  she  was  maid  to  Sir  George 

Lroadacre  s lady  but  now  Sir  George  has  come  to  grief,  she’s  come  home 

too,  and  i ve  got  to  maintain  her,  and  when  she’s  worn  out  all  my  lady’s  left- 

P sdks  and  satins,  she’ll  have  to  wear  her  mother’s  old  gowns,  I can  tell  her 

tor  all  the  bit  of  money  I had  got  together  is  melting  like  a snowball  in  a hot 

ba^eall  is  an  old  fool,  and  am  t got  no  .ludgment. What’s  that  you  ask  ? 

Didn  t my  son  Tom  get  Ins  slice  of  laud  along  with  the  rest  ? Why  in  course 
le  did,  but  what  cou  d he  do  with  it  ? After  he’d  passed  his  standards,  he 
v/ent  as  page  boy  ; bless  you,  he  don’t  know  A\dieat  from  barley.  He  could 
lo  nowt  at  farming ; he  sold  his  patch  of  ground  along  with’a  lot  of  otlier 
maps,  dirt  cheap,  to  Joe  Cumber-Land,  the  Drummagen  gent,  who’s  got  no 
md  of  money  by  making  screws;  and  he’s  buying  up  all  the  parcels  of  land 

hat  gets  into  the  market,  if  they’re  going  cheap. You  see,  there  was  a 

aw  made  to  divide  the  land,  but  there  aint  no  law,  and  never  can  be  to 
under  a man  as  has  got  money  from  buying  it  of  him  as  has  got  none. 

Caleb  Cannij.  Then  according  to  your  talk,  Master  Solomon,  we  shall 
. lave  a lot  of  large  landowners  again  ? 

Solomon  Saveall.  Decidedly,  who’s  to  stop  it  ? What’s  the  use  of  three 
i-cres  of  land  in  lorkslhre  to  a barber’s  apprentice  in  London  He  can’t 
eave  his  trade,  he  could  not  work  the  land  if  In;  tried,  and  it  wouldn’t  support 
mn  if  he  could.  Of  course  he’s  bound  to  sell  it,  and  the  old  system  is  bound 

0 come  round  again,  only  the  new  landlords  will  be  city  gents  instead  of 

1 lie  old  standards. 


^ye.  Chaps  like  Joe  Cumber-land,  the  screw  maker, 
screws  will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  there’ll  always  be  a call  for  them  if  it’s 
( Illy  to  screw  down  coffins. 

'lom  WiUhjoose.  And  there’ll  be  pleny  of  them  wanted  now,  if  it’s  only 
f^r  them  as  will  be  pined*  to  death.  ^ 

Caleb  Cami>/.  Well,  Mr.  Saveall,  I think  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Hook  at  Joe  Simthers— just  gone  to  the  workhouse,  after  he’d  gone  for  well 
1 igh  a week  without  a single  square  meal.  He  was  a first  rate  hand  at  a 
V orkmg  jeweller  s m Birmingham,  but  there’s  not  many  folks  left  to  buy 
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* Vi 


X^ined  to  death— North  Country  expression  for  to  die  of  hunger. 
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jewelry  now.  No  end  of  titled  ladies  are  frying  to  sell  what  they’ve  had  in 
the  family  for  generations,  now  that  their  husbands  are  all  ruined.  So  there’s 
no  chancefor  jewellers  no  more  than  carriage  builders,  Tom  ; and  the  masters 
are  turning  off  their  hands  wholesale.  Then  look  at  Peter  Hodge,  he  was  all 
for  this  land  for  the  labourer.  Wlien  that  old  humbug,  Joseph  Arch,  used 
to  come  to  Market  Spilsby,  there  was  Peter,  as  sure  as  a tax  gatherer,  a 
hurrahing  and  chucking  his  coppers  into  the  hat ; and  now  see — he  and  his 
old  woman  went  into  the  House  yesterday.  He  didn’t  know  when  he  was 
well  off,  Peter  didn’t.  He  used  to  draw  15s.  regular  every  Saturday  night 
from  Farmer  Jones,  and  his  wife  took  in  the  washing  from  the  Bectory,  and 
his  boy  Jack  worked  in  the  Parson’s  garden  ; why,  I count  they  earned  30s. 
a week  among  ’em.  Where’s  the  three  acres  of  land  that  will  clear  30s.  a 
week  when  all  the  rates  and  taxes  is  paid '?  I reckon  Mr.  Arch  daren’t  show 
his  nose  in  Market  Spilsby  or  in  any  other  place  now-a-days.  But  he’s 
made  a tidy  lot  of  money  out  of  the  country  chaps  he’s  made  fools  of,  and  he 
don’t  want  to  go  round  with  the  hat  any  more.  What  say  you.  Bill  Hooker'? 

Bill  Hooker.  Why,  I say  Mr.  Arch  has  chucked  me  into  a dirtier  ditch 
than  I was  ever  in  afore.  If  I’d  a got  the  Three-acre  Close,  just  behind  my 
bit  of  garden,  I’d  a done  main  well,  but  I never  thowt  of  my  allotment  being 
5 mile  off',  atop  of  Stoney-crop  Hill.  And  the  land  wont  grow  nowt  when 
ye  get  there ; why  ’taint  worth  the  shoe  leather  walking  over  to  it. 

John  Smith.  That’s  just  where  it  is.  You  all  thought  you  were  going  to 
have  a bit  of  accommodation-land,  good  enough  for  a marlmt  garden.  You 
should  have  had  sense  to  see  that  every  man  in  England  couldn't  have 
accommodation-land  next  his  own  door.  But  here’s  a customer,  I hope,  at 
last.  < Cuter  Mr.  I'riee.  j 

Tom  ll7/(///oasr.  Hurrah,  here  comes  Lawyer  Price.  Now  Lawyer  stand 
us  glasses  round  like  a gemman. 

Mr.  Brice.  Like  a gentleman  ! like  a pauper  you  mean.  Well,  not  quite 
that  yet,  but  my  days  of  standing  glasses  round  are  over,  I can  tell  you  my 
boys. 


John  Smith.  Wish  you  could,  sir,  for  the  good  of  the  house  ; but  I’m  glad 
you’ve  looked  in  upon  u.s.  These  chaps  have  been  discussing  the  hard  times, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  what  a gentleman  like  you  has  got  to  say  about 
them.  I know  you  was  the  same  as  me,  always  against  the  down-with- 
everything  cry. 

Mr.  Brice.  1 can't  say  much  to  keep  your  spirits  up.  Things  are  about  as 
bad  as  they  can  be,  and  1 see  no  remedy,  at  any  rate  for  some  years  to  come, 
until  we  get  a fresh  set  of  landed  gentry,  who  will  buy  up  the  land  as  it  gets 
into  the  market.  As  for  me,  being  a lawyer,  I thought  I could  take  care  of 
myself,  and  I put  most  of  my  money  out  on  mortgage  on  landed  estates,  but 
I have  lost  every  penny  of  it.  The  mortgages  were  all  worthless  when  the 
land  was  divided  into  three-acre  lots,  and  no  end  of  my  clients  are  in  the 
same  box,  or  worse,  some  of  them  are  utterly  ruined  ; because,  taking  my 
advice,  they  had  invested  all  their  money  in  mortgages  on  land,  and  now, 
many  who  used  to  rent  houses  at  £1U0  a year  are  living  in  cottages  at  2s.  a 
week,  and  don’t  know  how  to  raise  that ; and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
are  quite  unable  to  pay  their  outstanding  bills,  and  the  shopkeepers  have  50 
per  cent,  of  bad  debts  on  their  books,  and  so  have  the  doctors  and  lawyers. 
You  remember  I advised  you  all  not  ta  vote  for  the  labour  candidate,  but  you 
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w Dulcln’t  take  my  advice  ; you  thought  I was  a gentleman  and  against  the 
pi  )or  man,  but  you  ought  to  have  known  better.  Though  I am  Conservative, 
I was  always  a poor  man’s  friend,  as  all  true  Conservatives  are  ; and  as  a 
lawyer,  I was  never  hard  on  those  I thought  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Seceral  Voices.  Eight,  sir,  you  always  behaved  like  a gentleman  to  us,  and 
w 3 wish  we’d  taken  your  advice  ; but  us  poor  chaps  were  no  scholars  and 
C(  uldn’t  look  ahead. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  my  good  friends,  I said  I couldn’t  stand  you  glasses  round, 
a:  id  you  know  I always  set  my  face  against  too  much  drink,  but  it’s  a bitter 
c(  Id  night,  and  a glass  each  can’t  hurt  you,  so  I will  do  it  this  once  f cheers) 
b it  as  we  law'yers  say  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a precedent.  Landlord,  bring 
glasses  for  the  company  and  don’t  leave  out  yourself. 

John  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir.  (Eicit,  and  enters  aijain  icith  the  glasses). 
V 'ell,  lads,  here  you  are  ; you  didn’t  want  to  have  any  gentlemen  in  the  land, 
b it  I’m  sure  you’re  glad  there’s  one  left  of  the  old  sort,  though,  by  your 
vutes  you’ve  pretty  nigh  ruined  him,  and  pretty  nigh  ruined  me  too.  ^ You 
ai  1 wanted  to  know,  a year  ago,  why  I changed  my  sign  from  the  Bed  Lion  to 
tl  e Blue  Lion,  and  altered  the  sign  board  ; I wouldn’t  tell  you  at  the  time, 
b it  I’ll  tell  you  now.  The  Ked  Lion  had  a true  old  English  sound,  but  I 
ki  lew  when  this  new-fangled  nonsense  turned  the  heads  of  the  people  that 
tl  e British  Lion  w’ould  soon  begin  to  look  blue,  so  I thought  I’d  alter  the 
n;  Line,  and  have  the  Lion  painted  blue  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  but  I 
w'  nildn’t  tell  you  the  reason  until  you’d  found  out  I was  right.  And  I have 
01  le  thing  more  to  tell  you — this  day  week  the  sign  of  Blue  Lion  comes 
down,  tlie  shutters  will  be  in  yon  windows,  the  front  door  will  be  locked,  for 
Ji  »hn ’smith  is  off  to  Canada,  where  he  will  have  more  than  three  acres  of 
la  lid  allotted  to  him,  and  he  means  to  leave  this  land  of  paupers  before  he’s 
lo^t  his  last  penny  ; and  so  I Avish  you  all  good  night  and  good-bye. 

i 'aleh  ( ’anng.  Well,  that’s  bad  hearing— all  the  good  sort  are  going. 

Tom  Wildgoose.  Aye,  and  all  the  wise  folk  too  if  they’ve  got  enough  to  pay 
til  eir  passage  money.  Sorry  you  mean  leaving  us  governor,  good  night. 

All.  Cood  night ; and  good  night  Mr.  Pric6,  thankee  sir  for  standing  us 
pi  or  fellow^s  a drop  before  we  turn  out  in  the  cold  ; we  aint  got  much  to 
cheer  us  up,  and  nothing  to  look  forrad  to. 

Tom  Wildgoose.  We  have  been  a parcel  of  fools,  and  now  we’re  suffering 
fc  r it ; but  it’s  too  late  to  mend  it.  What’s  done  can’t  be  undone.  ( Exeunt,  j 
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